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A View of the Constitution of the United States of America. 
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Tuis work is rather of the old school ; but this, considerin 
its subject, is no objection to it. Sensible writings of: the ol 
school are safer than the more popular productions conceived 
in the spirit of the present day ; and certainly there is no sub- 
ject, on which we want safe works more, than we do on this - 
of the Constitution of the United States. ‘The general design 
of the book is to teach the practical nature and operation of 
the Constitution of the United States of America, either as 
ascertained in its own clear text, or as settled by the author- 
ity of the organized bodies created by it, or existing under it. 
The following short preface, by indicating, in a prominent 
manner, the classes of the public, for whom the work is more 
immediately designed, will prepare the reader for the manner, 
in which it is conceived and executed. 


If the following work shall prove useful, as an elementary treatise 
to the American student, the author will be gratified. 

If foreigners are enabled, by the perusal of it, to obtain a general 
idea of the merits of the constitution, his satisfaction will be increased. 

To the American public in general, its value may chiefly consist in 
the exhibition of those judicial decisions, which have settled the con- 
struction of some points that have been the subjects of controversy. 


We feel no hesitation in pronouncing this work to be, what 
its author seems to have intended it should be—a treatise well 
calculated to give to the student an elementary view, to the 
foreigner a summary and connected view, to the reading pub- 
lic in general a popular and intelligible view of the most im- 
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portant written political system, which the world has ever seen, 
the Constitution of the United States of America. 

We have said that it is a work of the old school. It 
broaches no startling questions upon ultimate principles, though 
there is no example in history so brilliant of a successful ap- 
peal to those principles, as that which is afforded by the 
dismemberment of the British empire, the erection of an 
independent government, and the peaceful formation of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The author does not touch, we believe, even by allusion, on 
the speculations which have so much exercised the bold 
spirits of the present day in Germany and France ; and which 
the philosophical statesmen of our own couniry have not 
wholly left unnoticed, respecting the principle of Constitutions ; 
the nature of the obligation they impose; the nature and 
quality of unconstitutional popular acts. Mr Jefferson, in one 
of the letters with which his correspondents occasionally 
favour the public, without asking the permission of the venera- 
ble writer, with whose confidence they deal so uncerimoni- 
ously, has said, in substance, that the world belongs to its 
inhabitants for the time being; a proposition which it would 
not seem dangerous to grant, but which leads to perilous in- 
ferences, as to the validity of all acts, by which the inhabi- 
tants of the world in past ages claim to bind their successors. 
It is not probable, at least in any state of things now to be 
foreseen, that this scruple as to the abstract obligation of a 
constitution will ever become practically formidable. There 
is no danger, that the people of the United States will ever 
meet in convention to abolish the Constitution ; if they did, 
however, the act of abolition, according to the theory of our 
institutions, would be valid, in our judgment. Others, we 
doubt not, entertain a different view on this subject, and con- 
ceive that such an act would be rebellion here, precisely as it 
would be in England, or in any other country where a heredi- 
tary government exists. But without intending any discussion 
of this question, we will only observe, that the theoretical 
views, which men entertain of the degree of power which one 
generation has constitutionally to bind another, will exert some 
influence on their opinions as to the great practical question 
of construction. 

At the present day of united parties and forgotten feuds, 
when it has been found altogether impossible to ad up the 


ancient array of two opposed phalanxes in national politics, 
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almost the only question of a general political nature which 
divides the minds of men regards the subject of constructive 
powers. It is true that, in reality, the parties are much nearer 
each other on this subject than they are willing to allow, as 
is commonly the case in controversy. The party in favor 
of constructions, does not mean that even by construction 
any power shall be assumed, by the national government, 
which is not fairly deducible from the instrument. They say 
‘ndeed that the “ general welfare” is one of the objects, which 
the constitution is to effect; but this object is to be effected, 
not by any and every measure, but by measures directly au- 
thorized by the text, or necessarily incident to what is direct- 
ly authorized. Farther than this, we apprehend no advocate 
of constructive powers will go. On the other hand, the op- 
ponents of construction are obliged, every day, to sanction 
extremely liberal interpretations of the instrument; for the 
government could not be administered, if no function were 
performed beyond those which are expressed totidem verbis 
in the constitution. But the nominal difference between the 
two parties furnishes excellent ground for dispute ; the topics 
are fruitful; the field for retort ample. In the progress of 
the discussion, the parties no doubt excite themselves to a 
higher pitch, than they could have reached by any course 
of private reasoning. ‘The standing theme of discussion in 
Virginia—the theme not only of newspaper essays but of 
octavo volumes—is the total prostration of the rights of the 
several states by the constructive usurpations of Congress; 
although that Congress is a body returning periodically to the 
people, one branch of it the immediate representatives of the 
states,as such; and all their acts subject to the velo of a 
president, who hitherto has been, thirty years out of thirty- 
four,a Virginian. If, under these premises, the rights of the 
states in general and of Virginia in particular, have been con- 
structively betrayed, they and she are most certainly partici- 
pes criminis. 

But we observed that the question of construction is a 
practical one; it is most highly and seriously so. The framers 
of the constitution were wise men, endued with foresight al- 
most prophetical. We are the daily and the hourly witness- 
es of the sagacity, with which they were able to frame an 
instrument of government, whose operation is already most 
successful over a country, which can hardly be called the 
same, as that, for which they framed the constitution. Still, 
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however, they were but men; they were not prophets: they 
were prudent, not inspired ; they foresaw general results, they 
could :.ot caiculate for paiticular facts. ‘The extent of the 
country is increasing, the number of important interests mul- 
tiplying, the relations with other states assuming the most un- 
looked-for aspects. The constitution remains, and will, we 
trust, forever remain. But what shall we do with it? shall 
we, on every occasion when some new modilication of mea- 
sures, unforeseen in 1789, is called for, in the new state of 
things, shall we think it enough to set our foot down and say, 
“the framers of the constitution did not contemplate it, it is 
therefore unconstitutional?” ‘The late distinguished senator 
from New York is understood, in the last session of Congress, 
to have declared, though in an unofficial way, that no such thing 
was dreamed of by the framers of the constitution, as the right 
of the national government to construct the Cumberland road. 
But was it dreamed of, that in less than thirty-five years after 
the date of that instrument, there would be not thirteen states, 
but twenty-four; and that for several branches of the public 
service a good road across the country was indispensable? 
But you say, “amend the constitution, if you find its powers 
inadequate to the present increased extent, relations, and 
wants of the country.” But this is a most delicate point of 
political prudence. An amendment of the constitution is the 
very worst remedy that can be imagined. All the evils which 
imagination can conjure out of the abuses of construction are 
insignificant, compared. with the disastrous consequences, that 
could not fail to flow from a habit of ready tampering with 
amendments. The power of amendment ought certainly to 
remain; asakind of safety-valve to prevent a fatal accumula- 
tion of discontent, under the existence of what time might 
prove to be intolerable evils. But if this safety-valve is to 
be kept constantly opened, the power cannot be created to 
keep the heavy wheels of government in motion. A thousand, 
ten thousand times preferable is the practical over the theo- 
retical remedy. With every branch of the government not 
only in name but in reality elective, what possibility is there 
of any organized and systematic encroachment of that gov- 
ernment on the rights of the people. How much better to 
allow the people to proclaim their sense of the constitution in 
particular nice questions at the ballot boxes, than to be call- 
ing upon them constantly to take the constitution into their 


hands and alter it. 
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There is one remark only, which we will make in addition 
on this topic. The politicians of the Virginia sciiool are very 
earnest in denouncing the constructive policy, as unconstitu- 
tional, in its tendency to aggrandize the national government 
and subvert state rights. ‘they say nothing similar was con- 
templated by the giorious sages, who formed the constitu- 
tion. But when we go back to the controversies, which arose 
on the question of aii the constitution, we find that it 
was by this same class of politicians, with Patrick Henry at 
their head, objected to the instrument, that it had this eifect ; 
to create a national, and to merge and consolidate the state 
governments. Whatever other objection then it may now be 
proper to make to the policy in question, it ought not to be ob- 
jected that it is unconstitutional, when in 1789 it was objecied 
to the constitution, that it was built on a consolidating policy. 
If this party are now in earnest, in the complaint of un- 
constitutionality, the language of Mr Gerry, of Mr Monroe, 
of Mr Henry in 1788 was mere cavil. If those distinguished 
patriots and statesmen were sincere (and who will doubt it? ) 
then the present cry of unconstitutional and constructive, is un- 
just and inconsistent. That it is inconsistent we tirmly believe. 
The constitution never had better friends than the men we have 
just named, from the moment they saw that its operation was 
salutary. They found that the power given the national gov- 
ernment did not destroy the sovereignty of the states. And 
it is well known that Patrick Henry, the illustrious champion 
of the pure antifederalism of 1788, lived to hold the very lan- 
guage, which we have now held in a somewhat wider applica- 
tion ; and declared that after having made it an objection to 
the constitution, that it clothed the national government with 
strong powers, he could not and would not turn round and say, 
the exercise of those powers was unconstitutional. The last 
act of his public life was to offer himself for Congress, for the 
avowed purpose of maintaining on its floor those alien and 
sedition laws, which are still held up, by eminence, as uncon- 
stitutional. 

With regard to Mr Rawle’s work, we conceive that it will 
be very valuable as a text-book in our places of education. 
The Federalist has been hitherto used as a manual on the 
constitution of the country. But the Federalist is, in general, 
in style too diffuse for such an object: it is adapted rather 
for that, in view of which it was written—contemporary 
perusal in the newspapers. This however is not the only 
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exception, which may fairly be taken to the Federalist 
as a text-book—it is avowedly a work designed to set 
forth the bright side of the constitution, and is so far of 
the nature of a panegyric, of which the object is to com- 
mend a favourite measure, against the assaults of active ene- 
mies. Besides this, the Federalist was prospectively written. 
Not a little of it is taken up in discussing objections, which 
were started at that day, but which in practice never after- 
wards became important; as for instance, the objection that 
the constitution gives the national government the power of 
controlling by law the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for representatives, and the times and manner of 
holding elections for senators. In our own state convention 
for adopting the constitution, no provision was more anxiously 
discussed than this; no power granted to the general gov- 
ernment was thought more dangerous ; none claimed, as more 
important. What could be more narcotic than such a debate 
at the present day! Finally, much has been settled, by expe- 
rience in administering the constitution. Mr Rawle’s work 
embraces every thing of this kind, and this alone would give 
it a preference as a text-book. 

The most delicate questions under the constitution are those 
which concern conflicting exercises of power on the part of 
the national and state governments. The following passage 
will unfold Mr Rawle’s views on the most serious conflict of 
this kind that has occurred since the adoption of the con- 
stitution. 


During the late war, a construction of this part of the constitution 
was given in a highly respectable state, which excited no small uneasi- 
ness at the time, and ought not to be passed over in silence. The act of 
congress declaring war took place on the 18th of June 1812, and the pre- 
sident was expressly authorized by the act to use the whole land and naval 
forces to carry it into effect. Orders were soon afterwards issued by 
him for calling out certain portions of the militia from each state. The 
opinions of the judges of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
were required by the governor, and three of them, in the absence of the 
others, declared their sentiments, that the commander in chief of the 
militia of a state had a right to decide whether or not the exigencies to 
warrant the call existed. Of course that whatever were the declara- 
tions of congress, or the course pursued by the president, if the governor 
of a state thought differently ; if he thought there was no war, no insur- 
rection, no invasion, he was not obliged to obey such requisitions. The 
governor expressed the same opinion in a message to the legislature ; 
and a line of conduct was adopted greatly tending to impair the ener- 
gies of the country, and encourage the hopes of the enemy. 

The apprehension professed was, that if congress, by determining that 
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those special cases existed, could at any time call forth the whole of 
the militia and subject them to the command of the president, it might 
produce “a military consolidation of the states,” without any constitu- 
tional remedy. And that under the act of February 28th, 1795, the 
militia of the several states would be in fact at his command at any time 
when he thought proper, whether the exigency existed or not. 

But whatever weight might have been found in these objections a- 
gainst adopting the constitution, they ceased when it was adopted. It 
was then the choice of the people to repose this confidence in congress 
to enable them to provide for the common defence and general welfare. 
If it had been thought necessary to impose any check or control; if in 
opposition to the whole spirit of the instrument, it had been deemed ex- 

dient to disunite the system, by requiring the concurrence of the 
states, it could undoubtedly have been so expressed, and in this respect 
at least we should not have advanced a step beyond the imbecility of the 
old government. Nothing would be more likely to eufeeble the Union 
than to have subjected the right of exercising these powers to the gov- 
ernors, or even the legislatures of the different states, some of which 
might hold one opinion, and some insist upon another ; and it is by no 
means Clear that the people did not apprehend a greater danger of 
abuse of confidence from the governor and legislature of a state, than 
from the government of the United States. 


There are several bad misprints in this work ; one particu- 
larly in the paragraph at the bottom of the 311th page. In 
the appendix No IV, which purports to present “the entire 
constitution,” we notice the extraordinary omission (also, 
we uae a typographical error) of the whole of the pre- 
amble. 





An Address, delivered at the Laying of the Corner Stone of the 
Bunker Hill Monument. By Danizt Wesster. Boston. 
8vo. pp. 40. 


Tue celebration which gave occasion to this address, con- 
sidered in all its circumstances, is one of the most remarkable 
events of our time; and that is to say, of all times. It will 
be scarcely less famed, than the battle which it was intended 
to commemorate. History, poetry, and painting, will claim 
the one as much as the other ; and fifty years hence, to have 
been a spectator of the scene of 1825, will be a distinction, 
as it now is to have been an actor in that of 1775. The or- 
5 epithets and images expressive and illustrative of 
moral grandeur are too tame, and too familiar, to be employ- 
ed in describing the solemnities of this august and joyous ju- 
bilee. It was the result of so many causes, too high for hu- 
man agency; it was dignified and graced by so many cir- 
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cumstances which time and Providence only could have cre- 
ated and combined, that no loftiness of language, no strength 
of conception, no liveliness of fancy, which we may bring to 
the task, can fitly represent it to our distant friends in this 
and in other lands. The time, the place, the purpose, the 
audience, the orator, “the guest,” and the unclouded day, 
each in itself a s*parate source of sublime and pleasing emo- 
tions, ALL, ALL, united in happy confluence to swell the tide of 
universal joy; without presumption may we say, that no 
ceremony of its kind ever equalled, none can surpass it. 

“The Nation’s Guest,” having journeyed by land and 
water through every state in the union with incredible celeri- 
ty, giving every where the purest pleasure, and receiving 
unexampled proofs of love and veneration, with a modesty 
and unpremeditated propriety, which form one of the most 
remarkable traits of his extraordinary character; having 
escaped, with characteristic good fortune, from a new danger, 
scarcely less threatening than those which had beset his pre- 
vious and ever perilous career—arrived, and was again pub- 
licly and privately welcomed among us, with a less boisterous 
eg eager gladness than at first, but with a steady affection, 
and chastened admiration, better suited to his character and 
to our Own. 

The survivors of Bunker Hill battle and of the revolution- 
ary army,—none of them less than three score and ten, and 
many of them more than four score, one four score and fif- 
teen,—assembled from different and distant quarters, and were 

ratefully welcomed, and hospitably entertained by the opu- 
lest gentlemen of the metropolis. Some of them had not re- 
visited the neighbourhood since they fought the battle, whose 
fiftieth anniversary they were now called to celebrate. They 
had left Charlestown wrapt in flames, and the harassed in- 
habitants of this captive and beleaguered city, Boston, more 
wretched in retaining their homes, than those of Charlestown in 
losing them. How changed was the whole scene—themselves 
how changed! Charlestown, risen like Phoenix from her ashes, 
more beautiful than before—Boston, from a town of hovels 
and wooden houses, become a splendid city of brick and 
granite, exhibiting,—instead of here and there a solitary citizen 
with anxious and care-worn looks, scudding along the con- 
cealed alley, or cautiously emerging, fearful of an insulting 
and exasperated foe,—a countless multitude of happy and cul- 
tivated men and women, crowding her broad avenues with 
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life, and motion, and joy, anxious only for improvement, and 
fearing no power but that which all must fear; instead of a 
wretched ferry-boat, propelled by the tardy and labouring 
oar, four sublician * bridges, so extended that their converging 
lights seem to deny the passenger an egress ; and greater anc 
better than these, that stupendous bulwark of the waves, 
which bids them, proud as they are, be stayed; steam-boats, 
which move with the power and rapidity of the levia- 
than, and the precision and safety of a stage-coach! Often 
did those aged and homebred heroes exclaim, “ How every 
thing has changed ; little did I think that I should live to 
see this day!” Verily the effects of time, and industry, and 
knowledge, and good government, are marvellous in our eyes. 

About a week before the celebration, ground was broken 
on the summit of Breed’s Hill, exactly on the site of the little 
redoubt which the yeomanry of New England threw up with 
so much vigour in half of a single brief night, and defended, 
all faint, fatigued, and unrefreshed, as they were, with so 
much valour on the following day. The digging was attended 
with the constant exhumation of the bones of those valiant 
men. These venerated remains were religiously collected 
and preserved. Stones of massive granite were hewn, to take 
the place of the earth and the relics thus removed, and to 
form the foundation of a suitable monument of ancestral glo- 
ry and filial gratitude. One of them was excavated to receive 
the records of history. A little below, towards the north, on 
the spot where our fathers gathered for the fight, and where 
a portion of them fell and lie buried, were erected under the 
open firmament extensive and successive rows of seats, rising 
in the manner of an amphitheatre to the summit of the hill. 
In the centre of the lower side, and near the foot of the de- 
clivity, was raised the rostrum, covered with an awning, re- 
sembling a triumphal arch, decorated with wreaths and roses, 
and surmounted by a colossal eagle. On the right and left 
of the rostrum, were two ranges of seats, also covered with 
an awning, extending on either hand about two hundred feet, 
and designed for the accommodation of ladies. On the top 
of Bunker Hill, about half a mile from the battle ground, was 
erected a spacious awning, larger than was ever beheld in this 
country, or perhaps in any country, decorated with flags and 
pendants; and tables were set beneath it for four thousand 


* Ob commoditatem itineris, ponte sublicio, tum primum in Tiberim facto. 
Liv. i. 33. 
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uests. ‘l'wenty beautiful companies of militia, light troops, 
from Boston, Charlestown, Cambridge, Roxbury, Salem, and 
other towns from five to twenty miles distant, had volunteer- 
ed, and were arriving and encamping on the Boston Common. 
Such and much more were the preparations on the evening 
of the sixteenth of June, which, after a moderate rain, shut in 
with a cloudless sky and a clear and temperate atmosphere, 
promising for the day following all that patriotism, eloquence, 
or curiosity could wish. And never was happy omen more 
happily fulfilled; never dawned a morning more fair and 
bright. ‘he showers of the preceding day had imprisoned 
the dust, and enlivened the tints of the gay and variegated 
landscape. ‘The bells of the metropolis, and the neighbouring 
towns rung an animating peal; the clamours of cannon were 
re-echoed from the wooded hills, whose shadows, an echo to 
the sight, were reflected from the mirrors of Mystic and 
Charles, and from the broad bay where their waters unite 
and wash the foot of the consecrated mount. As the day ad- 
vanced, the different corps of citizen soldiers began to move 
to their assigned places, and to address themselves to their 
several duties. A well dressed, orderly, and delighted mul- 
titude gathered and spread over that superb park, for which 
we are so much indebted to the taste and forecast of our 
fathers, and thronged the streets from thence to the scene of 
the expected ceremonies. Glass windows were removed, and 
their places supplied by animated faces, as light and transpa- 
rent as they. 

At mid-day the procession began to move from the Capitol 
under a splendid escort of sixteen companies of infantry, and 
a corps of cavalry. First appeared the survivors of Bunker 
Hill battle, bearing badges on their breasts with this inscrip- 
tion, * Bunker Hill Battle, June 17th, 1775;” some of the 
most infirm in open carriages, but about one hundred on foot. 
Next followed the members of the association for building the 
monument. ‘Then the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, with 
deputations from the Grand Lodges of six states, a Grand En- 
campment of Knights Templars, a Grand Royal Arch Chap- 
ter, all arrayed in their appropriate and splendid “ clothing,” 
and bearing among other jewels a golden urn, containing a 
relic of Washington. Next advanced the Orator of the day, 
who was also President of the Association, accompanied by 
the other officers of that body; next to these the Chaplains 
of the day and the respected and beloved head of our oldest 
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University. Then came the “ Nation’s Guest,” accompanied 
by his countryman, the gallant General Lallemand, his son, 
and secretary; next the survivors of the Revolutionary ar- 
my, bearing badges expressive of that fact. Then advanced 
the Governor of Massachusetts, followed by the civil officers 
of this commonwealth; then the Governor of the state of 
Rhode Island, the Secretary of War and late Governor of 
Virginia, Senators and Representatives of the United States, 
Oflicers of the army and navy, Clergy, Officers of the militia, 
and, lastly, private citizens. 

This procession formed a solid and continuous column, two 
miles in length, stretching from city to city, and from hill to 
hill; those twin and classic hills, hallowed by history and 
poetry, equal in height, but unequal in fame ; for on one was 
erected a beacon to New England, but on the other a brighter 
one to the world! Numerous as was the procession, it form- 
ed but a slender stream, compared with the dense crowd of 
human and happy beings, who occupied the sides of the 
streets, the bridge, the public squares, the windows, and 
housetops, wherever it passed. After the ceremony of laying 
the corner stone by General Lafayette, the procession occu- 
pied the amphitheatre in-front of the rostrum, the Bunker 
Hill survivors being on the right, and the Revolutionary on 
the left front; the side ranges having been already filled with 
ladies, whose faces added a bright charm to the severe so- 
lemnities of this precious‘day. Lafayette was at the head 
of the Revolutionary Survivors on a seat slightly raised. 
The amphitheatre was crowded to the summit and along the 
sides of the hill. The number within cen distance was 
estimated at fifteen thousand. 'The Orator and Chaplains ap- 
peared upon the rostrum, which was a simple platform, raised 
five feet above the seats immediately round it. An appro- 
priate prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr Thaxter, aged 
eighty-three, the Chaplain of Prescott’s regiment,—the one 
ie ein and defended the redoubt,—himself a brave and 
efficient soldier. This most venerable and interesting old gen- 
tleman deserves a particular description, but our limits will 
not admit of details so minute. No picture could be more 
patriarchal. His voice had nothing of childish treble, but 
was clear and sonorous. He was heard distinctly by man 
thousands. ‘Then arose the Orator, a man emphatically ng 
for the occasion, and realizing, if it ever is to be realized, our 
conception of the great Greek orator, pronouncing, before the 
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Athenians, the funeral oration of their countrymen slain at 
Cheronea. An intense anxiety on the skirts of the crowd to 
approach nearer so as to hear, produced a slight disorder, 
which was soon quieted; and Mr Webster spake thus : 


“ This uncounted multitude before me, and around me, proves 
the feeling which the occasion has excited. These thousands of 
human faces, glowing with sympathy and joy, and, from the im- 
pulses of a common gratitude, turned reverently to heaven, in 
this spacious temple of the firmament, proclaim that the day, the 
place, and the purpose of our assembling have made a deep im- 
pression on our hearts. 

* If, indeed, there be any thing in local association fit to affect 
the mind of man, we need not strive to repress the emotions 
which agitate us here. We are among the sepulchres of our 
fathers. We are on ground, distinguished by their valor, their 
constancy, and the shedding of their blood. We are here, not to 
fix am uncertain date in our annals, nor to draw into notice an 
obscure and unknown spot. If our humble purpose had never 
been conceived, it we ourselves had never been born, the 17th of 
June 1775 would have been a day on which all subsequent histo- 
ry would have poured iis light, and the eminence where we stand, 
a point of attraction to the eyes of successive generations.” 


After slightly glancing at the first settlers of New England, 
he sets forth the origin and object of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Association. It is all sensible, some of it powerful ; it 
concludes thus : 


“ We wish, finally, that the last object on the sight of him who 
leaves his native shore, and the first to gladden his who revisits 
it, may be something which shall remind him of the liberty and 
the glory of his country. Let it rise, till it meet the sun in his 
coming; let the earliest light of the morning gild it, and parting 
day linger and play on its summit.” 


Next follows a rapid enumeration of the great events which 
have taken place since the battle of Bunker Hill; the ac- 
complishment of our own Revolution; the erection of © tw enty- 
four sovereign states; ” the forming of a general government 
over them all, “so safe, so wise, so free, so practical, that 
we might w ell wonder its establishment should have been 
accomplished so soon, were it not far the greater wonder that 
it should have been established at all;” the rapid augmenta- 
tion of our population, revenues, and « navies, which take no 
law from superior force ;” the “ mighty revolution of Europe, 
which has dashed against one another thrones that had stood 
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tranquil for centuries ;” those of South America, and the an- 
nihilation of ** European power from the place where he spoke 
to the south pole.” ‘These events, * so numerous and important 
that they might crowd and distinguish centuries,” he said, 
were in our times “ compressed within the compass of a single 
life "—the life of many of those who took part in the battle, 
from which they all took their date. By this easy and grace- 
ful transition Mr Webster comes to address the remnant of 
the men of ’75; who spontaneously rose up and listened to 
these words : 


“ VENERABLE MEN! you have come down to us from a former 
generation. Heaven has bounteously lengthened out your lives, 
that you might behold this joyous day. You are now, where you 
stood, fifty years ago, this very hour, with your brothers, and your 
neighbours, shoulder to shoulder, in the strife for your country. 
Behold, how altered! The same heavens are indeed over your 
heads; the same ocean rolls at your feet; but all else, how 
changed ! You hear now no roar of hostile cannon, you see no mix- 
ed volumes of smoke and flame rising from burning Charlestown. 
The ground strewed with the dead and the dying ; the impetuous 
charge ; the steady and successful repulse ; the loud call to re- 
peated assault; the summoning of all that is manly to repeated 
resistance 3 a thousand bosoms freely and fearlessly bared in an 
instant to whatever of terror there may be in war and death ;— 
all these you have witnessed, but you witness them no more. All 
is peace. The heights of yonder metropolis, its towers and roofs, 
which you then saw filled with wives and children and country- 
men in distress and terror, and looking with unutterable emotions 
for the issue of the combat, have presented you to-day with the 
sight of its whole happy population, come out to welcome and 
greet you with an universal jubilee. Yonder proud ships, by a 
felicity of position appropriately lying at the foot of this mount, 
and seeming fondly to cling around it, are not means of annoy- 
ance to you, but your country’s own means of distinction and de- 
fence. All is peace; and God has granted you this sight of your 
country’s happiness, ere you slumber in the grave forever. He 
has allowed you to behold and to partake the reward of your pa- 
triotic toils; and he has allowed us, your sons and countrymen, 
to meet you here, and in the name of the present generation, in 
the name of your country, in the name of liberty, to thank you!” 


The succeeding part is addressed to the Revolutionary 
survivors, and is followed bya brief view of the causes which 
produced, the spirit which accompanied, and the immediate 
consequences which followed. this first battle of the Revolution. 
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The encomium passed upon the Revolutionary state papers 
gave us particular pleasure. With equal pleasure did we 
listen to the just tribute feelingly paid to the humanity and 
disinterestedness shown by the people of Salem, on the occa- 
sion of shutting the port of Boston. The plan of the British 
ininistry was to punish Boston and seduce Salem; to distress 
some towns, to bribe others, and to terrify all; and cer- 
tainly in itself the measure was well calculated to succeed. 


“The temptation to profit by the punishment of Boston was 
strongest to our neighbours of Salem. Yet Salem was precisely 
the place, where this miserable proffer was spurned, in a tone of 
the most lofty self-respect, and the most indignant patriotism. 
‘We are deeply affected,’ said its inhabitants, ‘ with the sense of 
our public calamities ; but the miseries that are now rapidly has- 
tening on our brethren in the capital of the Province, greatly ex- 
cite our commiseration. By shutting up the port of Boston, some 
imagine that the course of trade might be turned hither and to 
our benefit ; but we must be dead to every idea of justice, lost to 
all feelings of humanity, could we indulge a thought to seize on 
wealth, and raise our fortunes on the ruin of our suffering neigh- 
bours.’ ” 


Among the other immediate consequences of the battle 
was the making of our cause and our character more gene- 
rally known, and the producing of a conviction that America 
was in earnest, and if she fell would not fall without a strug- 
gle. This knowledge and this conviction reached the ears 
and the heart of a youthful and disinterested friend, who, by 
the signal favor of Heaven, was now again among us, and, 
rising from his seat, received the following just and noble tri- 
bute of respect and gratitude : 


“Sir, we are assembled to commemorate the establishment of 
great public principles of liberty, and to do honor to the distin- 
guished dead. The occasion is too severe for eulogy to the liv- 
ing. But, sir, your interesting relation to this country, the pecu- 
liar circumstances which surround you and surround us, call 
on me to express the happiness which we derive from your pres- 
ence and aid in this solemn commemoration. 

“ Fortunate, fortunate man! with what measure of devotion 
will you not thank God for the circumstances of your extraordi- 
nary life! You are connected with both hemispheres and with 
two generations. Heaven saw fit to ordain, that the electric 
spark of Liberty should be conducted, through you, from the new 
world to the old ; and we, who are now here to perform this dw 
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ty of patriotism, have all of us long ago received it in charge from 
our fathers to cherish your name and your virtues. You will ac- 
count it an instance of your good fortune, sir, that you crossed 
the seas to visit us at a time which enables you to be present at 
this solemnity. You now behold the field, the renown of which 
reached you in the heart of France, and caused a thrill in your 
ardent bosom. You see the lines of the little redoubt thrown up 
by the incredible diligence of Prescott; defended, to the last ex- 
tremity, by his lion-hearted valor ; and within which the corner 
stone of our monument has now taken its position. You see 
where Warren fell, and where Parker, Gardner, McCleary, Moore, 
and other early patriots fell with him. ‘Those who survived that 
day, and whose lives have been prolonged to the present hour, 
are now around you. Some of them you have knewn in the try- 
ing scenes of the war. Behold! they now stretch forth their 
feeble arms to embrace you. Behold! they raise their trembling 
voices to invoke the blessing of God on you, and yours, forever. 
“Sir, you have assisted us in laying the foundation of this edi- 
fice. You have heard us rehearse, with our feeble commenda- 
tion, the names of departed patriots. Sir, monuments and eulogy 
belong to the dead. We give them, this day, to Warren and his 
associates. On other occasions they have been given to your 
more immediate companions in arms, to Washington, to Greene, 
to Gates, Sullivan, and Lincoln. Sir, we have become reluctant 
to grant these, our highest and last honors, further. We would 
gladly hold them yet back from the little remnant of that immor- 
tal band. Serus in celum redeas. Illustrious as are your merits, 
yet far, oh, very far distant be the day, when any inscription 
shall bear your name, or any tongue pronounce its eulogy ! ” 


The remaining part of the address is taken up in describ- 
ing the more remote consequences of this battle and of our 
Revolution,—the progress of knowledge and rational govern- 
ment,—the convulsions, the sufferings, and the improvement 
of society within these fifty years. The revolutions of 
France, South America, and Greece, form the leading topics 
of this part. The whole description of South American eman- 
cipation is beautiful and sublime, but too long for our limits. 
Several particular remarks have suggested themselves touch- 
ing many portions of this address; but we must waive then 
for the present, and confine ourselves to one or two that are 
very general. 

The first and most material one is, that this address con- 
tains, in some part or other, about all the prominent doctrines 
which should enter into the political creed of a citizen of this 
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country. It appears to us, that the feelings expressed in this 
discourse are those which arise naturally out of the condition 
and institutions of our country; that the principles put forth 
in it are those in which all patriotic, enlightened, and high- 
minded Americans must cordially agree. They are not Eng- 
lish nor French, federal nor democratic, but American. 
America, “ our Country,” is this great statesman’s Shibboleth. 
Our next remark goes to the style and manner. Mr Web- 
ster, as an orator, is decidedly of the Demosthenian school ; 
and we have more than once, in other places, designated bim 
as the Demosthenes of America, and we may add, of Greece 
also. It is extremely difficult to institute a comparison be- 
tween illustrious orators of ancient and modern times, on ac- 
count of the different states of science and general education, 
the very different manner of conducting the administration at 
home, and negotiations and wars abroad. What was elo- 
— then, is not necessarily so now; what was eloquence 
at Athens, may or may not be eloquence here. We well re- 
collect a sensible and liberal remark, with which one of our 
cotemporaries at the university closed a successful prize dis- 
sertation on this subject. After a general view of the cha- 
racteristics of ancient oratory, and of the manner and style 
of its two great ornaments, and after comparing them with 
some distinguished British orators, he concludes, that ‘ Chat- 
ham and Burke, though different from both, were not inferior 
to either.” Ifthe structure and arrangement of Mr Web- 
ster’s sentences were equal to the beauty and grandeur of 
his conceptions, he would be, in our times, facile princeps, 
clearly the first. We have heard most of the celebrated 
orators of this generation, and we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that in native vigour and grasp of intellect, in the powers of 
comprehension and concentration, in that majestic movement 
of spirit, which bears onward the reason and the feelings of 
the hearer, he is without a rival on either side of the Atlantic. 
We however feel it due to our critical character to mention 
one fault, which occurs more or less in all this gentleman’s 
performances ; ; namely, dryness, jejuneness. The “barrenness 
of his language often presents a strange contrast with the rich- 
ness of his thoughts. We are aware that we expose ourselves 
to have a favourite poet cited against us. But we appeal to the 
decision of all nations, civilized and savage, to settle the point. 
Their decision is, that the most beautiful person should be 
dressed with some degree of art and ornament. To a truly 
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beautiful and majestic person, all dress is deformity, and it 
belongs to art wat taste to diminish that deformity as much 
as possible. So a man’s thoughts, if they be just, dignified, 
and beautiful, cannot be conveyed to others through the me- 
dium of language (however they may be by painting, sculp- 
ture, and gesture) so strongly and so perfectly as he conceives 
them in his own mind; and he should endeavour to diminish 
the inconvenience arising from the imperfection of all lan- 
guage, as much as possible ;—he should study, habitually, such 
a choice and arrangement of words and sentences, as_ will 
give the truest and most agreeable expression to the thoughts 
of his mind and the feelings of his heart. This is the busi- 
ness of labour and art; and it was precisely in this, that 
Demosthenes excelled all other men; and it is in this, 
that Mr Webster is deficient. We do not mean that 
he is greatly so, or that we had not rather err with him, than 
to be right with some other men; “ Errare mehercule malo 
cum Platone, quam cum istis vera sentire.” We only mean to 
intimate that, in our opinion, there is, in this respect, room 
for improvement. 

Some persons appear to have been disappointed, that none 
of those sudden and surprising effects, which we read of in 
the annals of ancient oratory, were produced on this occasion. 
We think this fact can be explained without the least dispar- 
agement of the speaker’s general powers, or of the merits of 
this address. If we look into the history of the times to 
which those effects belong, we shall find that the minds both 
of the audience and of the orator were agitated by the strongest 
passions. ‘The fears of invasion, defeat, captivity, and death ; 
the hope of victory in a doubtful strife, and of salvation from 
these last of human calamities ; the love of personal and na- 
tional glory ; the horror of contempt and infamy ; the hatred 
of foreign foes, plunderers, and destroyers; the attachment 
to country, friends, wives, children, and home—these, or like 
passions, were heaving and struggling in the breasts of both 
the people and the speaker. Is it strange, that, under such cir- 
cumstances, great and memorable effects should have been 
produced by accomplished masters of that living lyre, the 
human heart? At Bunker Hill, all was matter of calm retro- 
spection and: cool reflection. The events, which formed the 
appropriate topics of the occasion, were numbered with those 
before the flood. There was no present enemy to denounce, 
no pressing and imminent danger to guard against, no lives of 
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men, no sacrifices of substance, to be called for; no husband 
nor son to be torn from wife, parent, and home, to be devoted 
to country, to death, and to fame; no hostile hatred, ambi- 
tion, and cruelty, to portray ; nothing, in short, so far as re- 
garded the subject, which in itself was c calculated to produce 
any sudden and violent emotion, any more than the ordinary 
topics of a sacrament sermon. Yet uncommon effects were 
produced, and we think it fair to say, that those effects were 
more to be attributed to the talents of the speaker, than to the 
circumstances under which he spoke. In addition to these 
disadvantages, it may be remarked, that expectation was 
raised to the highest pitch both from the known and well 
tried talents of the orator, and from the singular and sublime, 
yet tranquil and pacific character of this sober celebration. 
We would not have our readers suppose, that, in these re- 
marks, we are answering objections of our own, and trying to 
work ourselves up, invild minervd, into an intense and unnatu- 
ral admiration of a performance to which our feelings are in- 
different or repugnant. ‘They are intended merely as a reply 
to those who demand, without regard to circumstances, not a 
production which should rival in its excellence, but one which 
should equal in its immediate effects, the most renowned ef- 
forts of ancient eloquence. Such an expectation was unnatu- 
ral, unreasonable, unphilosophical, and ought to have been 
Sscaaniate® This address, however, needs not our com- 
mendation or defence. It is already travelling to the four 
quarters of the world. It is transcribed on the hearts of 
the thousands who heard it, and will be on those of the millions 


who will read it. 





Reform of Harvard College. 
(For the Titles, see No. 6 of this Gazette.) 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


Besipve the resident Professors already mentioned, there 
are two others, who are not concerned in the instruction of 
undergraduates, and whose salaries add nothing to the ex- 
pense of instruction. On these, therefore, it is unnecessary 
to remark at present. 

Having shown that the expense of the establishments of the 
resident Professors, may be partially diminished at present, and 
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reduced still more in process of time, without injury or offence 
to any individual, we come next to the consideration of those 

of the non-resident Professors. ‘Two of these are supported 
from the income of foundations, and add nothing, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the expense of the instruction of un- 
dergraduates. They do not, therefore, come within the lim- 
its of our present intention. Of the remaining four, we no 
tice first that of the Professor of the French and Spanish 
languages and literature. In the year 1816, the College re- 
ceived from the executors of Abiel Smith, Esq. of Boston, 
the nominal sum of $30,000, vested in the national stocks. 
The income of this was, by his will, to be appropriated to the 
‘maintenance and support of a Te: acher or Professor of the 
French and Spanish languages at said University.” This in- 
come, according to the report now under consideration, is 
$1418.56. Wethink that the result to be expected from 
this very liberal donation was the appointment of some gen- 
tleman skilled in these languages, who should be resident in 
Cambridge, and ready to afford to the students the benefit of 
his instruction and conversation without any addition to their 
previous expenses. The college would thus have derived 
from this bequest an advantage wholly unincumbered. 

Such a gentleman was appointed to reside in Cambridge 
with a salary of $1000; but of this sum only $418.56 is de- 
rived from the income of the foundation, the remainder is 
paid by the students. The remaining $1000 is given toa 
Professor of the French and Spanish languages and literature, 
who resides in Boston, and who may reside, for aught we 
know, at the Antipodes, provided he delivers a course of lec- 
tures, at a certain period of the year, in Cambridge. The 
course consists, according to the report, of fifty-five lectures. 
This arrangement strikes us as premature, to say the least of 
it. On this point, however, we desire to be clearly under- 
stood. We are very far from intending to depreciate the merit 
of these lectures, or of the accomplished individual who now 
fills the Professorial chair. The lectures we have understood 
to be highly valuable, learned, and beautiful. But we are of 
opinion, that they area luxury which the funds of the College 
cannot well afford. Neither do we wish to give our opinion 
arrogantly, concerning the motive which influenced the Gov- 
ernors of the College in the formation of this establishment, 
as well as in other instances. This motive we suppose to be 
a desire to add to the celebrity, dignity, and usefulness, 
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of the University, by attaching to it a numerous body of 
eminent individuals. We are aware that, on this subject, 
wise and good men differ from us; but as these are not the 
days when men pin their faith on any man’s sleeve, we 
do not hesitate to give our opinion on this as well as on any 
other matter of public concernment which happens to come 
before us. 

We think this notion of securing to the College the services 
of eminent persons may be carried too far, and that an insti- 
tution, like an individual, may be extravagant. We think 
it has been carried too far, and doubt the general soundness of 
the opinion implied by the gentlemen of the first committee of 
the Board of Overseers, “that the establishments in Cam- 
bridge are behind the spirit of our age and country.” We 
think that, in some instances, they are before it, and that the 
Professorship under consideration is an instance of it; an an- 
nual course of lectures on French and Spanish literature is 
agreeable and useful; a splendid work on botany, entomolo- 
gy, or any other natural science, is also agreeable and useful ; 
but either will hardly pay its own expense in this country ; 
and however we may regret the fact, we must quietly put up 
with it for the present. ‘The period will come, but it is not 
yet. In this department, therefore, of French and Spanish 
instruction, we think about $600 per annum might have been 
saved. 

The other non-residents are the medical Professors. Two 
of them, the Professors of Physic and Anatomy, receive to- 
gether $1200; of the income of funds appropriated by the 
donors to this purpose we find but $1031.03. The balance, 
$168.97, it would seem, must be derived from the unappro- 
priated funds, and of course goes to increase the assessments 
on the undergraduates. 

An extensive building is provided for the Medical School in 
Boston, and the Professors derive an income from the fees 
from medical students. The students are obliged to attend 
their lectures, before they can obtain a degree from the Uni- 
versity. A valuable collection of anatomical preparations is 
also provided for the Professor of Anatomy at the College. 
It seems to us, that under these circumstances it would not 
have been unreasonable to require these gentlemen to perform 
their duties at Cambridge gratuitously. These duties are six 
lectures, biennally, from the Professor of Medicine, and from 
fifteen to twenty from the Professor of Anatomy, annually. 
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But as the income of the donations must be paid them, there 
is no more to be said, except that the addition of $168.97 to 
it, from the unappropriated funds, seems quite unnecessary 

The chemical Professor performs no duties at Cambridge. 
He receives $200 only from a specific appropriation. But 
since, as in the other cases, his title and office cause an income, 
we do not see why he should not be called on to deliver a 
course of lectures to the Students at Cambridge. If his time is 
too valuable to permit this, there seems no very strong reason 
why he should not appoint and pay a Lecturer, and thereby 
save to the College $800, or that part of it which is now paid 
from the unappropriated funds to such a Lecturer. 

The salaries of the ‘Tutors, we believe, are originally $666. 

“In September 1811, it was ‘voted by the Corporation, with the 
assent of the Overseers, that the annual salary of any Tutor who shall 
have been in office more than three years, and not exceeding six, shall 
be eight hundred dollars, to be paid to him quarter-yearly, so long as 
he shall remain Tutor; and that the annual salary of any Tutor who 
shall have been in office more than six years shall be one thousand dol- 
lars, to be paid to him quarter-yearly, so long as he shall remain Tutor. 
And be it further voted, that any Tutor who shall have been in office 
more than six years, shall have the style and rank of Professor of the 
department of which he is an Instructer, so long as he shall remain Tu- 
tor; provided, however, that said Professor be entitled to all the privi- 
leges, and subject to all the duties to which, as Tutor, he would be en- 
titled and subject, and that the tenure of his office remain the same, he 
being bound to such further duties connected with his department and 


entitled to such exemptions as shall be determined by the Corporation, 
with the assent of the Overseers.’ ” 


The intention of this vote was, as is evident, to induce gen- 
tlemen to remain in these offices long enough to become tho- 
roughly acquainted with the business of instruction and gov- 
ernment, and of course to be more useful than they could be 
by devoting only a portion of their time to the duties of 
an office, which would be regarded only as a temporary re- 
source while the incumbent. was preparing for some other 
business or profession. It was supposed, and it is the opinion 
of many now, that this arrangement was judicious, that the 
order and improvement of the students depended very much 
upon the skill and efficiency of their tutors, that this class of 
officers was a very important one, and that this progressive 
increase of salary was the best, if not the only way, of making 
it sufficiently useful and efficient. 

The character of this office approaches to that of the 
school-master, and is highly important if it be true that a pro- 
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portion of the students are, and will be sent to College, when 
they ought to be at school. And that this is the truth, we are 
very certain. ‘This vote is now rescinded, except as it ap- 
plies to the gentlemen now in office, who, in conformity with 
it, receive $800 each. If the opinion mentioned above is 
correct, the wisdom of the repeal admits of question. 

We have thus gone over the various expenses of instruction, 
and have shown that a considerable part of these might have 
been saved. Whether they can be at present, we are unable 
to say, as this must depend upon the nature of the contract in 
individual cases. The savings to which there seems no ob- 
jection are, first, by the promotion mentioned in our last nuin- 
ber of two College Professors to the Eliot and Alford Profes- 
sorships, $3145. By the cessation of the small addition of 
salary received by two professors, as mentioned in the former 
number, $300; in all, $3445, or about two ninths of the 
whole sum assessed on the undergraduates ; but the average 
yearly assessment upon individuals we stated to be $55, from 
which take two ninths or $12, and there remains $43. ‘This 
brings the yearly amount much nearer that at Yale, the next 
lowest in order of the New England Colleges. 

The only remaining necessary expenses, included in the 
College bills are 


Room Rent. ° : $12 
Library : ; : 3 
Text Books . : 12 50 


Expenses of public rooms, repairs, &c. 10 

Of these items we are unable to enter into so particular 
an examination as we could wish. We merely observe that 
they do not at first sight appear to us extravagant. 

Other necessary expenses are wood, $7 per cord, and wash- 
ing from $3 to 5 per quarter. 

The expenses of clothing, pocket-money, &c. we shall not 
consider at present ; they depend partly on the habits of the 
individual, and partly on the customs and habits of the Uni- 
versity, and these will be noticed in another place. 

We have dwelt at length on this part of the report, in this 
place, because it amet as convenient as any, and because 
we have not observed that this subject has met with the at- 
tention which it seems to us to deserve, in any part of the 
public discussion now under review. 

We proceed with the history of this discussion. In the win- 
ter session of 1824-5, the question of accepting these reports 
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was discussed at length. Of the speeches on this occasion, 
we have nothing but unofficial newspaper reports, and can 
therefore give no account of them, except in a single instance, 
that of the speech of the Hon. John Pickering. ‘This speech 
was published in a manner, which permits us “to remark upon 
it without hesitation. This gentleman was a member of the 
first committee. His speech was made in defence of their 
report, and will be considered in our next number. 


[To be continued.] 





MISCELLANY. 


ROMANCE IN THE HEROIC AND MIDDLE AGES. 


“ Magnanima menzogna, or quando é il vero 
“ Si bello, che si possa a te preporre ?” 

WE have lately been looking over some of the old Romances 
of chivalry, whose unsettled dialect savours much more strongly 
of their Norman genealogy, than does the ‘ English undefiled ’ of 
father Chaucer, and we propose saying a few words concerning 
them. Our Journal, it is true, would seem to be more fitly occu- 
pied with the romances of our own day; but some notice of their 
ancient brethren may not be unwelcome to our readers, were it 
only by way of variety. In the midst of their chivalrous ex- 
travagancies, one may have many scenes of simplicity and nature 5 
and the social habits of the unlettered ages which they represent, 
are sketched with a precision and apparent truth that would seem 
to entitle them to greater credit than they have generally obtam- 
ed, as useful historical documents. Homer’s poems were held 
in this kind of veneration by the ancients, and he is quoted by 
the most eminent Grecian writers, by the circumspect Thu- 
cydides even, as high authority. Yet his epics, the Odyssey in 
particular, are enveloped in fables quite as incredible as any of 
the wonders of romance. Works of fiction throw the best light 
upon manners. We learn more of the social relations of the an- 
cients from the comedies of Aristophanes, of Plautus, and Terence, 
than from the philosophical pen of Thucydides, or the studied 
narratives of Sallust and Tacitus; and future ages will gather 
much more of this information from the novels of the author of 
Waverley, than from all the histories inthe language. Yet the 
learned French antiquary, St Palaye, is almost the only scholar 
ef eminence, who has systematically endeavoured to reflect light 
on the habits of the middle ages, from the fables of chivalry. 
And it is worthy of notice, that the conclusions to which he has 
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been led, precisely correspond with the historical facts recorded 
in the chronicles of that period. Turner, in his “ History of 
England,” has cited from the latter many examples of predatory 
violence by the Norman barons, and even ecclesiastics. From 
their fortified castles and convents, they sallied out upon the un- 
armed traveller, who, in the absence of civil authority, could find 
redress only in the stronger arm of the knight-errant. 

Not only the general condition of society depicted in these an- 
cient romances, but many of the most extravagant circumstances 
appear to be countenaneed by historical precedent. It is fre- 
quent in tales of chivalry, to find one knight maintaining against 
another, or against the whole world, the superior beauty, merit, 
Wc. of his mistress; or to see him pledging himself by some 
valiant vow, not to eat, or drink, or see the face of his lady, un- 
til he has achieved a certain deed of emprise, taken some knight 
or monster captive, and sent him in chains to her feet. All which 
allords much reasonable merriment to Cervantes. That these 
incredibilia are not erroneous pictures of the age, however, the 
ancient chroniclers, and tue circumstantial Froissart in particular, 
amply attest. Among instances of the latter kind, we remember 
one of a cavalier, who, in gratitude for some inconsiderable favour 
conferred upon him by Joanna, Queen of Naples, made a vow to 
pay her the tribute of two knights ; which gallant feat he accom- 
plishe d, after a perilous errantry through F rance, Germany, and 
Spain. Joanna graciously liberated her prisoners, acting much 
more magnanimously than the canons of St Peter’s church in 
Rome, who, upon a knight being delivered to them in conse- 
quence of a similar vow, despoiled him of his horse and military 
equipments, and detained him a captive the rest of his life. 

As to defiances and duels in honour of one’s mistress, the gallant 
Froissart has related several with all the animated details of an 
amateur. Among other instances is a remarkable one that occur- 
red at Cherbourg in 13793; where, in the midst of a hot rencon- 
tre between the French and English squadrons, an amatory chal- 
lenge passed between two knights of the hostile nations, and both 
armies desisted from the engagement, until the duel was deter- 
mined by the death of one of the parties. Froissart records 
another cefiance equally extravagant, given in his time by three 
French knights to all Europe, and maintained at St Ingleverre, 
near Calais, for thirty days, against all comers, among whom were 
the flower of the English nobility. At Poictiers, the knights 
fought with the scarfs of their mistresses bound around their arms, 
challenging whoever might dispute their paramount beauty. The 
same Quixotic gallantry may be traced to a much later period ; 
and as recently as the reign of Elizabeth, the accomplished Earl 
ef Surry, a poet and a soldier, proclaimed a tournament at Flo- 
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rence, and in the true spirit of romance, broke a lance there, in 

honour of his mistress. : 
Sut althouch the ancient romances represented the manners of , 

the age in which they were written, they sought for the subject of 

their fictions in a much earlier period of history ; and especially 

in the popular traditions respecting Arthur and Charlemagne. 

So little is known of the former of these worthies, that some learn- (: 

ed antiquaries have doubted, others have denied his existence. 

Turner, in his “ History of the Anglo-Saxons,” has collected 

facts of sufficient authenticity, in his opinion, fully to establish 4 

it. Among others he ascertains the place of his interment at | 

Glastonbury. by means of an author who was present at the ex- 

humation of the body, made by order of Henry {I. six hundred 

years after the death of wea! WwW elch chieftain. That this was the real 

place of the sepuiture of Arthur, he considers proved by their 

finding a leaden cross tying horizontally, at twelve feet distance 

above the coffin, with this inscription ; 
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“ Hic jacet sepultus inclytus rex Arthurus, in insula Avallonia.” 


As Arthur, however, according to Mr Turner’s own chronolo- 
gy, died some fifty years before the introduction of Christianity 
into the island,* the discovery of a cross, with the above inscrip- 
sion upon it, six centuries after his death, may be thought to fur- 
nish very doubtful evidence of the truth of his hypothesis. ‘ 

All that is pretended to be ascertained of his history shows 
him to have been a rude, warlike, and sanguinary chief, who 
ruled over the southwestern parts of Britain in the beginning of } 
the fifth century. His life was spent in conflicts ‘with neighbour- ‘al 
ing princes, and with the Saxon invaders of his country. To * | 
these last wars, he is principally indebted for his celebrity in y 
romance. But however insignificant may have been his charac- t 
ter, however doubtful even his actual existence, the illusions of : 
poetry have conferred upon him an immortality, like that which 
Homer has given to some of his imaginary heroes. His return 
was fondly expected, to a very late period, by the lower classes 
among the Welch, in the same manner as was Don Sebastian’s : 
by the Portuguese. He has been the constant burthen of the 
songs of the minstrels ; his name has been inscribed on one of the 
most splendid monuments of human genius, in the ‘ Faery Queen’ 
of Spenser ; and he is now recommended to our imaginations as 
the earliest hero of Christianity, the patron of the Round Table, * 
of chivalry and romance. 

The other cyclus of Norman fictions is borrowed from Charle- 
magne. A name of such notoriety might naturally have suggest- 
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ed them ; but it is a whimsical fact, that this long line of epics is 
derived from a circumstance in his history, which, in the opinion 
of many writers, never happened at all, and which, if it did, was 
certainly attended with no important consequence. A spurious 
chronicle, of the 12th century, contains the particulars of this 
celebrated defeat of Charles by the Saracens, in the valley of 
Roncesvalles [Red Valley.] The chronicle of the pseudo-Tur- 
pin is destitute of all historical probability, and is contemptible 
as a work of invention. But notwithstanding this, it has been 
the fruitful source of fiction, not only in Normandy, but in the 
cultivated ages of Italian letters. 

There has béen much dispute between the French and English 
scholars, respecting the comparative merit of the romances of 
the Round ‘Table, and those of Charlemagne. These two classes, 
although, for the most part, originally written in the Norman les 
guage, exhibit each, in some measure, the peculiarities of their 
national literatures, and have very naturally found favour accord- 
ingly. ‘The Comte de Tressan is the only one of his country- 
men, whom we recollect to have given it for the former class of 
fictions. Perhaps the prejudices of education have led us to take 
greater satisfaction in the British romances. They have less 
brilliancy of imagination than the French, but more tenderness 
and simplicity. The latter are embellished with the elegant cre- 
ations of oriental fable, and the reader finds himself transported 
into the same scenes of enchantment, with which he had early 
learned to be familiar in the * Arabian Nights.” The English, on 
the other hand, are very meagre in this way ; they have neither 
fairies nor genii, palaces olittering with diamonds, nor gardens 
breathing perfumes in the midst of the desert. Giants, dwarfs, 
necromancers, a clumsy mythology, conceived in the cold brains of 
the North, constitute the bulk of their supernatural apparatus. 
But though inferior in artificial contrivance, they are much richer 
in pictures of natural scenery. Scott, who has transferred much 
of the spirit of these old epics into his romantic poems, has 
shown a nice observation of their beauties in this particular. 

The French may be said to display more fancy, the English 
more feeling. Dante, in his affecting episode of Francesca da 

timini, makes her say, that the sympathy she manifests for Lan- 
celot, one of the Round Table heroes, betrayed her own passion 
to her lover. The French romances are generally vivacious and 
exhilarating. ‘The English are often plaintive, and the two best, 
“'Tristrem” and “ Sir ‘Launcelot du Lac,” have a most tragical 
conclusion. The former class exhibit greater variety of incident, 
the latter greater depth and truth of character. There is no por- 
trait, that we recollect, in the French cyclus equal to that of Sir 
Lancelot du Lac. This romance, which indicates most fully the 





















































ORIGINAL POETRY. 


frank and martial chivalry of the age, may be cited as the best 
of those of the Round Table, as “ Ogier le Danois” afiords, per- 
haps, the most perfect specimen of the other class. 


[To be continued. | 
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SONNET. 
Earth holds no fairer, lovelier one than thou, 
Maid of the laughing lip, and frolic eye. 
Innocence siis upon thy open brow, 
Like a pure spirit in its native sky. 
If ever beauty stole the heart away, 
Enchantress, it would fly to meet thy smile; 
Moments would seem by thee a summer day, 
And all around thee an Fly sian isle. 
Roses are nothing to the maiden blush 
Sent o’er thy cheek’s soft ivory, and night 
Has nought so dazzling in its world of light, 
As the dark rays that from thy lashes gush. 
Love lurks amid thy silken curls, and lies 
Like a keen archer in thy kindling eyes. 


P. 





TO L. M. B. 


Oh! pass unto thy quiet grave! 

But first thy holy blessing shed! 

The last—sole boon our spirits crave 
Ere thou thine angel wings shalt spread. 


For thee the tomb no terrors hath, 

Though thou art young and fair and blest ; 
Thou hast not stirr’d the chastener’s wrath, 
And gently wilt thou sink to rest. 


Though early thou wert summoned hence, 
While youth’s fresh rose was on thy cheek, 
And life was sweet to every sense, 

The call grieves not thy spirit meek. 


Thou hear’st it, like a seraph’s sigh ! 
And darkness gathers round thee deep; 
But hope sits brightening in thine eye, 
To check us when we idly weep. 


Yes! death has touched thy pure, pale cheek, 
But life is in thy kindling eye! 

And though thy failing frame grow weak, 

We know thou canst not wholly die! 
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Then pass unto thy quiet rest! 

As fade the tints of western skies ! 

As droops the ringdove in her nest! 

As close the flowers when daylight dies ! 
AGNES. 





JECKOYVA. 





The Indian chief, Jeckoyva, as tradition savs, perished alone on the mountain 


which now bears bis name. Night overtook him whilst hunting among the cliffs 


and he was not heard of till after a long time, when his half-decayed corpse was 
found at the foot of a high rock, over which he must have fallen. Mount Jeckoyva 
1s near the White Hills. 





They made the warrior’s grave beside 

The dashing of his native tide : 

And there was mourning in the glen— 

The strong wail of a thousand men— 
O’er him thus fallen in his pride, 

Ere mist of age—or blight or blast 

Had o’er his mighty spirit past. 


They made the warrior’s grave beneath 
The bending of the wild-elm’s wreath, 
When the dark hunter’s piercing eye 
Had found that mountain rest on high, 
Where, scattered by the sharp wind’s breath, 
Beneath the rugged cliff were thrown 
The strong belt and the mouldering bone. 


Where was the warrior’s foot, when first 
The red sun on the mountain bursi ;-— 
Where—when the sultry noon-time came 
On the green vales with scorching flame, 

And made the woodiands faint with thirst ? 
°T was where the wind is keen and loud, 
And the grey eagle breasts the cloud. 


Where was the warrior’s foot, when night 
Veiled in thick cloud the mountain height ? 
None heard the loud and sudden crash,— 
None saw the falien warrior dash 

Down the bare rock so high and white !— 
But he that drooped not in the chase 
Made on the hills his burial-place. 


They found him there, when the long day 

Of cold desertion passed away, 

And traces on that barren cleft 

Of struggling hard with death were left— 
Deep marks and foot-prints in the clay ! 

And they have laid this feathery helm 

By the dark river and green elm. 


H. W. L. 
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TO FANCY. 


In the bright mornin’ o’ my life, 
Whan ilka day wi’ joy was rife, 
An’ my young heart was free frae strile 
O’ passion’s storm, 
An’ music’s sounds, the lute and fife, 
My bosom warmed ; 


There was a lassie bright an’ fair, 
In raven curlies waved her hair, 
Her ilka motion light as air 
Whane’er she moved, 
Nor do I blush whan I declare 
That her I loved. 


For how could ane wi’ een sae bright, 
Wi face sae fair, an’ form sae dight, 
Say, how could she be in ane’s sight 
Frae day to day— 
Withouten lovin’ her outright ? 
Ye canna say. 


An’ we did hae a bonny bower 

Bedight wi’ hue o’ mony a flower,— 

An’ there we sat frae hour to hour, 
We twa alane,— 

An’ then on us nae een could glower,— 
We cared for nane. 


There she did sketch, sae bright, sae fair, 
Sweet sights which I shall see na mair, 
Visions o’ bliss, an’ glories glare, 
Afore mine een,— 
An’ a’ the leesome ways o’ lair, 
In a’ their sheen. 


She drew the warld a’ fu’ o’ glee, 

A’ bright wi’ hope, frae passion free, 

She said that joy should stap wi’ me 
Whare’er I strayed, 

An’ my young heart should loupin’ be 
Whare’er I gaed. 


An’ wad ye ken wha she is ca’d, 
This lass, wha could wi’ plaisance haud, 
An’ steal awa’ a heart sae bauld 
A’ in a blink’ 
Wha? Why, she is Fancy ca’d, 
I’d hae ye think. 


But she’s a fausse deceitfu’ hizzie, 
Nae whare she should be aften busy, 
The brains o’ laddies makin dizzy 
Withouten drink ;— 
Begone, you fausse deceitfu’ hizzie, 
Quick as a wink! 
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[°il hae nae mair to do wi’ ye, 
Ye, wi’ your whigmaleries, flee 
lar frae the ken o’ human ee, 
Brattlin’ awa’, 
Or blaws as hard as mon can gie 
Shall on ye fa’! 
LONNOL. 
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North American Review for July, 1825. 
[ Concluded. ] 


Here is a long, and to usa heavy, article of nearly forty pages on the 
«Common Law Jurisdiction.” We presume those who understood the sub- 
ject before, will be interested and instructed by it. But for ourselves, 
we will honestly confess that we read much and had only vague notions ; 
indeed, we had well nigh read the article quite through without learn- 
ing what the writer would prove or show, except particularly that he 
understood Latin and French and had read Governor Pownall, when we 
were fortunately informed that “ agreeing with Mr Du Ponceau (the au- 
thor under review) respecting the existence of an American Common 
Law, independent of that of England ; we are induced to give it an origin 
somewhat beyond the breaking out of the revolution,” whereas Mr Du Pon- 
ceau states its origin to be at that time. This opinion however, though 
it is most unquestionably correct, and is fairly deduced at the end of the 
forty pages, is so much qualified afterwards that we are not quite certain 
it was intended to be advanced; and we are sure, if it was, that Mr Du 
Ponceau can take no offence after so many apologies. The writer of 
this article shows more patience in research, than power to reduce 
to form and clearly to state the results of his inquiries. He wants the 
acuteness and grasp of mind, which would enable him to seize upon the 
prominent facts of his subject only, to deduce from them jthe general 
principles to be inculcated, and then to set those principles forth in bold 
and strong relief, leaving his readers to reflect uponthem. As to matter 
and arrangement, he says so much, and in such a confused manner, that 
he leaves no distinct and definite ideas upon his subject in the minds of 
his readers. As to style, he shows a playful imagination, and seems al- 
ways to have an abundance of good words; but the construction of his 
sentences somehow forcibly reminds us of a nest of bowes. 

A short articie on “ European Politics” is very eloquent, but the writer 
must be a very intrepid political prophet, to foretell so much, and such 
speedy trouble for the different nations of Europe, and particularly Eng- 
land. 

The next article, on Colombia, contains much valuable information up- 
on the state of that country. “The present government of Colombia 
is founded on principles, nearly resembling those of our own con- 
stitution. It is a representative system, having a Congress of two 
Houses, and an elective President. It differs in two important respects 
from the fundamental principles of the constitution of the United States ; 
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the first is in regard to the mode of elections, and the second in the 
depariments, or what we call the states. The rightof suffrage is some- 
what curtailed, by making it necessary for every voter to possess a 
small amount of property, or to exercise some trade or liberal profession. 
The people do not vote in the first instance for representatives, but for 
electors, by whom the senators and representatives are chosen. By a 
law of Congress passed June 25th, 1824, the Republic is divided into 
12 departments, embracing 37 provinces, and 230 cantons. These can- 
tons are further subdivided into parishes, each of which holds what is 
called a parochial assembly on a stated day, once in four years, and at 
these assemblies the electors are chosen by the persons duly qualified to 
be voters. A representative to Congress is assigned to a population of 
30,000, and also each province is entitled to another representative, when 
there is a fraction of more than 15,000. The number of electors for 
each representative is 10, and if the population of the Republic be ta- 
ken at 2,600,000, which is thought a fair estimate, the whole number of 
electors will not be less than 860. The number of representatives would 
accordingly be 86. But in fact both the electors and representatives 
exceed these numbers, because in case of an additional representative 
for a fraction, there is a full number of electors, for each fraction, al- 
though a less amount of population. On this new division of the Repub- 
lic, it is supposed the number of representatives will be 95. The senate is 
established by the constitution to consist of 4 senators fromeach depart- 
ment, making 48 in the whole. These electors meet once in four years, 
in the capitals of their respective provinces, and execute the very im- 
portant duty of choosing on the same day, the President of the Repub- 
lic, the Vice President, the Senators, and Representatives. The votes 
are sent up to the Congress, where they are scrutinized in the manner 
pointed out by the Constitution. The President and Vice President, 
are elected for four years, and no person can be chosen president more 
than twice in succession. The representatives are chosen for four years, 
and the senators for eight. The term of office for one half of the Sen- 
ate expires at the end of every fourth year, so that only two senators 
from each department are chosen at the periodical elections.” 

Besides much such information as this, the article is enlivened—a 
strange sort of contrast—with many curious anecdotes and pretty stories, 
proper to be quoted into newspapers ; one of which, an ingenious manner 
of catching ducks, taken principally from Buffon, we recommend as 
peculiarly appropriate for this purpose. 

Upon the subject of “ Major Long’s Second Expedition,” which consti- 
tutes the eighth article, we have expressed our opinions in the last volume 
of our work, and are glad to have our confidence in them strengthened 
by such good authority. 

The next article, on “ Da Ponte’s Observations,” is the last part of a 
controversy, and as we do not know what the other party has previously 
said upon the subject, we cannot say which has the best of it. The 
article evinces a familiar acquaintance of the writer with the commen- 
taries upon Italian literature, and is writien in a chaste and elegant style. 

The last article isa review of ‘‘ Brainard’s Poems,” which we notic- 
ed in a late number of this Gazette. 

Among the criticAL NoTicEs, which by the way we consider as a 
sort of stern chaser, several pamphlets and smal! books are reprinted in 
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avery interesting manner. Some remarks are here made about Dr Jer. 
Van Rensselaer’s Lectures on Geology, accompanied by a criticism upon 
its title page. For an opinion of that work, we refer our readers to the 
second review in the last number of our Gazette. 

We have now gone through with every articie in the present num- 
ber of this deservedly popular work. We have remarked freely upon 
the different articles, because we think fair criticism is as wholesome 
when applied to this work as any other. If there appears in the spirit 
of our remarks a captiousness and propensity to faultfinding, it certain- 
ly is not our habitual feeling towards this work, and has arisen probably 
in this instance from observing the extravagant praise (if praise of the 
N. A. can be extravagant) which is periodically lavished upon it, by some 
among us(we excuse all editors of course), whose zeal is greater than their 
judgment. These unqualified puffs carry on their face something, which 
defeats their own object. The most dignified—the most popular—and 
the most extensively circulated journal printed on this continent does 
not need such means to make its merits known. However ingenious or 
well got up they may have been, they have done, and can do, no good. 
They only make those stare at the caricature, who do not understand 
thei ; and make those chuckle at the joke who do. To some even here 
they look silly, and strangely out of place in journals remarkable for 
good judgment, and we think they must look particularly so to reflecting 
people at a distance. 


—— 


An Oration in Honour of General Lafayette, delivered in his Presence at Nashville, 
May 4, 1825. At the Request of the Grand Lodge of Tennessee. By William 
Gibbes Hunt. Nashville. 1825. 8vo. pp. 12. 


Neither the size of this pamphlet, nor its literary merit merely, though 
that is far enough from being ordinary, would entitle it to a notice in 
this place. But the addresses drawn out in times of popular excitement, 
indicate more accurately than any thing else the state of public opinion 
in those quarters from whence they proceed. It is on this account as 
well as to express our cordial approbation of the liberal sentiments ad- 
yanced in this oration, that we have determined to give our readers a 
few sentences of it. The whole is full of good sense, and is written in 
a plain and perspicuous style, which we think is the more to be com- 
mended, as speakers on similar occasions, frequently consider themselves 
called upon to take such bold flights of imagination as to leave common 
sense quite confounded. 

After the expression of a hearty welcome to the Guest before whom 
he spoke, and a just tribute to the philanthropic spirit of the institution, 
at the request of a branch of which he spoke, Mr Hunt observes ; 

«“ Fortunately, the present occasion neither requires nor would permit 
the indulgence of any of those asperities of feeling, those hostile emo- 
tions, with which perhaps, in former times, the names of our revolu- 
tionary heroes were commonly associated. We have outlived, I trust, 
this unpleasant association. We wish now to call forth no sentiments 
but those of an enlarged, liberal, magnanimous character. We come 
not here to indulge any little national jealousy, to revive any old, long- 
settled controversy, to cherish any narrow prejudice, or even to re- 
hearse the catalogue of former injuries. Our country is happily at 
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peace with all the world, and would cultivate no other feelings to- 
wards any nation, than those of amity and good fellowship. As Amer- 
icans indeed, we will ever maintain with firmness the principles of our 
government and the rights of our country; but we would exercise to- 
wards others the same candour and liberality, which we expect from 
them. With the land of our forefathers, the country of Shakspeare, 
and Milton, and Locke, and Sidney, and Hampden, we have many sym- 
pathies in common ; and far be it from us to seek or create a cause of 
difference, or unnecessarily to interrupt the harmony, which now so 
happily prevails between us. Even our literary jealousies and com- 
mercial rivalships appear to be losing their asperity, and we have reason 
to hope they may soon be converted into a generous and honourable 
competition.” 

The following paragraph gives a fine picture of the happy and flourish- 
ing condition of the Western states, compared with the situation in which 
they were fifty years ago. ‘“ Even in these remote western regions 
where at the time of his (Lafayette’s) first arrival on our continent, the 
voice of civilization had scarcely been heard; where the Indian war- 
whoop was then the only music that could greet the ear; where even 
the rudest form of agriculture had then scarcely commenced its inroads 
upon the native forest, and not a step could be taken by civilized man, 
except at the imminent risk of destruction by beasts of prey or mer- 
ciless savages of the wilderness—he now finds richly cultivated fields, 
thriving villages, and even populous cities, adorned with art, and science, 
and taste, and all that can render life comfortable and delightful. Here, 
where not many years since the traveller could not reach us from a- 
broad, except after a tedious journey from the Atlantic coast over roads 
scarcely passable, or by an inland voyage of nearly half a year’s dura- 
tion, he now pursues his way, by the aid of our widely-branching rivers 
and majestic steam-boats, with a rapidity scarcely to be surpassed in the 
oldest and most improved countries of Europe. Here, where half a 
century ago letters had scarcely found their way, and to read and write 
was the highest object of literary ambition, he beholds not only schools 
of the most respectable character and academies in which the female 
mind is richly cultivated and adorned, but even colleges and universities 
proudly rearing their heads, vieing with each other in the march of use- 
fulness and honour, and boldly claiming a rank, if not equal, at least 
not far below the oldest and most richly endowed institutions of our sis- 
ters on the Atlantic.” 


a ae 


An Oration, delivered on Monday, Fourth of July, 1825, in commemoration of Amer- 
ican Independence, before the Supreme Executive of the Commonwealth, and the 
City Council and Inhabitants of the City of Boston. By Charles Sprague. Print- 
ed by Order of the City Council. Boston. 1825. 8vo. pp. J4. 


We think the public will hardly expect us often to notice productions 
so ephemeral and abundant as orations for the 4th of July. We remark 
upon the one before us, because it is of a nature somewhat different from 
those that have been usually delivered in Boston. One great end of these 
and other similar celebrations is to excite and enliven a national and A- 
merican feeling throughout the Union ; and an oration may produce much 
effect in this way, without possessing great claims on the score of litera- 
ry execution or original thinking. We consider Mr Sprague’s oration 
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as an eloquent performance, and one, that, if tolerably well delivered, 
would produce great effect ; and such, we are informed, was really the 
case. Now the effect at the time is the only proper test of the kind 
of merit required, and this oration must therefore be considered a good 
one, better indeed for the purpose, than many that have fewer faults. 
It indicates talent and imagination, and it is agreeable to perceive 
these, even though they are not sufliciently disciplined. The language 
is occasionally extravagant, and the metaphors sometimes scarcely in 
good taste. These matters however are easily corrected where the 
foundation is good. We repeat, that we were pleased with the perform- 
ance, and felt some regret, on the perusal, that accident prevented us 
from hearing it, a sensation which has not often happened to us in re- 
gard to occasions of this kind. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





WORCESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


An association, under this name, has been formed for the purpose of 
collecting and preserving materials for a complete and minute history 
of the county of Worcester, Mass. For the accomplishment of these 
objects, circulars have been addressed to gentlemen in different parts 
of the county, and to others, who are supposed to be capable of aiding in 
the advancement of the interests of the institution; requesting commu- 
nications upon various subjects, but particularly upon the six following : 

Ist. Such facts as relate to the Indians formerly inhabiting this part 
of the country. 

2d. The settlement of the several towns. 

3d. The ecclesiastical history of the several towns. 

4th. Biographical notices and anecdotes of distinguished men. 

5th. A view of the statistics of the county at different periods in its 
history. 

6th. Descriptions of remarkable scenery; of hills and caverns; ac- 
counts of the sources and courses of streams, the divisions and bounda- 
ries of towns, and such other interesting particulars of topographical 
information as can be collected. 

Under these general heads numerous specific topics are methodically 
arranged, with a view to direct the inquiries of gentlemen, and give 
order to the several communications, which would, probably, otherwise 
contain much confusion. The early history of our country, and of New 
Engiand particularly, is in many respects peculiar. And although 
several have gone over the ground with a tolerable degree of accuracy, 
yet many important facts, illustrating the character of the natives, and 
of our ancestors and their institutions, still remain with the individuals 
who alone are acquainted with them, or among the records of private 
families. These facts should be collected, and then records or copies 
of them should be given up to the public, and preserved. They are a 
part, and an important part, of our history ; and if an effort is not soon 
made to rescue and preserve them, they will be beyond our reach. So- 
cieties, which, like the Worcester Historical Society, limit their inquiries 
to a small section of the country, will collect much that would escape 
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more general inquirers. And these “minute” facts will not only be 
highly interesting and valuable to those who are more immediately con- 
nected with them, but perhaps still more valuable as authentic materials 
for a correct general history of our country. 


BOOKS IN RUSSIA. 


Previously to the year 1817, the number of works printed in Russia 
did not exceed 4000, about the same number as is annually contained 
in the catalorues of the fair at Leipsic. This number is now augment- 
ed to about 8000. There are, at Moscow, nine literary and ten print- 
ing establishments; at St Petersburg, nine of the former, and fifteen 
of the latter; and in various other towns, one of each. In the whole 
empire there are nine letter foundries. There are, at present, fifteen 
periodical papers in the four provinces of the Baltic. 


MILTON. 


By the persevering exertions of Mr Lemon, deputy keeper of state 
papers, (the gentleman to whom the learned world are indebted for the 
discovery of the work of Milton, about to appear,) several very curi- 
ous and interesting papers have been rescued from oblivion. They 
make us acquainted with facts, hitherto unknown, relative to the official 
situation of the poet; and also communicate several particulars relative 
to his family affairs. They give some account of the property of his 
brother Christopher, and his father-in-law, Mr Richard Powell, of 
Forest Hill, Oxfordshire. The whole of these papers, communicated 
by Mr Lemon to his superiors in office, have by them been laid before 
Mr Todd; and a life of the poet by that eminent scholar, incorporating 
the documents, &c. may be expected in the course of the ensuing au- 
tumn, prefixed to a new edition of Milton’s poetical works. Among 
these papers will be found the orders of Cromwell’s council to Milton, 
addressed to him as Secretary for Foreign Languages, with notes of the 
salary paid to him, from time to time, for his services in that capacity. 


UNIVERSITY IN LONDON. 


Mr Campbell, in the London New Monthly Magazine, has been 
strenuously advocating the establishment of a University in London; 
and we perceive that Mr Brougham, who is always at hand when sub- 
jects of education are discussed, was about to submit to Parliament the 
proposition for incorporating the institution. 


NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF LESSING. 
Voss, a German bookseller, published at Berlin between the years 
1771 and 1794 acomplete collection of Lessing’s writings, in 30 vols. 8vo. 
The same man, or one of the same name, is now about to publish anoth- 


er complete edition of the same author’s works, on the plan of those of 


Wieland, Schiller and Klopstock, in 34 vols. Lessing is said, in a short 
biographical notice of him found in Joerden’s Dictionary of German 


Authors, attached to the “Memoirs of Gothe,” to be the real founder of 


the modern German language and literature, and the true model of the 
classic style in Germany. He was born at Kamenz in Lusitania, in 
January 1729, and died at Wolfenbittel, February 15, 1781. 
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PRACTICABILITY OF JOINING THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC. 


A succinct view and analysis of authentic information extant in orig- 
inal works on the practicability of joining the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, by a ship-canal across the Isthmus of America (Darien); by 
Robert Birks Pitman. A work is in press in London with the above 
title. As it probably will contain mach valuable information upon the 
subject, and as the question of practicability, seems to be preliminary 
in its nature, it might be well for those companies formed or forming for 
this great purpose to have the book before them, at least as soon as they 
begin to make excavations. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





AGRICULTURE. 


Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society ; with Selections 
from the most approved Authors, adapted to the Use of the Practical 
Farmers in the United States. Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 322. 


Although this volume has been some months before the public, we have never be- 
fore bad an opportunity to read it with that attention which was necessary, in order 
to give even a summary account of what it contains. The “ Memoirs” are com- 
posed of original communications from scientific and intelligent practical farmers, 
residing in different parts of our country, chiefly upon topics exclusively interesting 
to agriculturists. ‘There are many descriptions of fine animals, accompanied with 
plates, exhibiting their forms and proportions. The communications also discuss 
the peculiar excellences and qualities of different breeds of sheep and cattle for 
different purposes—the best means of supporting and breeding them, &c. &c. 
Among these communications are some from distinguished gentlemen interested in 
agriculture in this vicinity. We notice one from His Excellency Gov. Lincoln “ on 
the Breaking, Feeding, and Working of oxen,” and “on the Cultivation of Indian corn.” 
Besides these original communications, the volume contains extracts from various 
English authors upon the qualities of the different breeds of cattle, horses, sheep, 
&c. Many of these extracts, as well as the original communications, describe 
the adaptation of certain soils to the growing of certain vegetables, and the com- 
parative degree of nourishment afforded by these same vegetables to certain class- 
es of animals. The value of the volume is also enhanced by the addition of seve- 
ral plates, representing models of machines for different agricultural purposes. 
Many of the original pieces are from J. H. Powel, Esq. of Powelton, Philadelphia 
county, Pennsylvania. And most of the others seem to have been elicited from 
gentlemen in different parts of the country by his inquiries; and were chiefly 
addressed to him as Corresponding Secretary of the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Society. This gentleman has devoted himself with great zeal to the improve- 
ment of the breeds of cattle of various kinds, and in short to whatever may be 
useful to the practical agriculturists throughout our country. No one, we believe, 
has done more, few have done so much, as Mr Powell, to improve our style of 
agriculture, and so far as that important branch of industry goes, to add to our 
national prosperity and resources. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

‘The Life and Character of the Chevalier John Paul Jones, a Captain in 
the Navy of the United States during their Revolutionary War. Dedi- 
cated to the Officers of the Navy of the United States. 1 vol. 8vo, 
with a Portrait. New York. 

Memoirs of Keopuolani, late Queen of the Sandwich Islands. 12me. 
pp. 48. Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EDUCATION. 


Visit of General Lafayette to the Lafayette Female Academy, in 
Lexington, Kentucky, May 16, 1825, and the Exercises in Honour of the 
Nation’s Guest ; together with a Catalogue of the Instructers, Visiters, 
and Pupils of the Academy. Lexington, Ky. 1825. Svo. pp. 32. 

Gen. Lafayette visited the “ Lexington Female Academy,” which on the occasion 
took the name of the “ Lafayette Female Academy,” in the afternoon of the day on 
which he was received at Transylvania University. He was addressed by the 
Principal of the Academy,—by a committee of the pupils,—and by several individuals 
from among them. The performances, both in prose and poetry, are printed at 
length in a pamphlet under the above title. Some of them do credit to the good 
talents and good taste of the young ladies, and all of them are filled with expressions 
of gratitude to our country’s benefactor, and evince a laudable patriotism. 

This interesting and flourishing institution was established in 1821, under the care 
of Josiah Dunham, A. M. who, we believe, was formerly Principal of a similar 
establishment in Windsor, Vt. It has, since that time, received and given in- 
struction to 343 different pupils, drawn to it from several of the Western states. The 
number of young ladies now at the institution is 135. Nine instructers and instruc- 
tresses are engaged in the seminary, and pupils are taught all the branches which 
they are usually taught in our best female academies ; and those who desire it are 
instructed also in the accomplishments of Drawing, Music, and Dancing. It is 
interesting to observe with what zeal the Western states of the union are pressing on 
inthe progress of improvement in their systems and means of education. We 
doubt very much if New England, the boasted land of schools, ¢ontains a “ Female 
Academy” which surpasses that at Lexington, Ky. in the number of its pupils, 
or in the variety of branches taught. We know not to what degree of perfection the 
science of instruction has been carried there ; but whether it yet be in as good a 
state as it is here or not, it must soon be. The public attention is turned to the sub- 
ject in good earnest, and that always ensures improvement, and as great a degree 
of perfection as the age requires. 


Robert Fowle. Boston. 1825. 18mo. pp. 34. 


Among the multitude of books which are almost daily issuing from the press, writ- 
ten professedly for children, we so rarely light upon one which, in our view, is 
adapted to their capacities, that it is with no small degree of pleasure, we recommend 
this to the notice of our readers. The making of children’s books is one of the 
most difficult, as well as most useful employments, which can engage the best culti- 
vated minds. It requires much more discrimination, and much more knowledge of 
the human mind and heart, to write a book perfectly suited to the capacities of 
children of six years old, than it does to make a treatise suited to their capacities 
at any future period. ‘“ Robert Fowle” is a story, the scene of which is laid in this 
city, and the characters are such as would probably occur only in acity. But the 
most difficult point is achieved. It is suited to the capacities of children at an early 
age ; and will leave none but the best impressions on their tender minds and hearts. 
Impressions made at this age frequenily give a cast and direction to the devel- 
oping character, which are more abiding than any that can afterwards be made. 
The author of * Robert Fowle ” may confer obligations on the community, which 
few have the ability to do, if they had the disposition ; but it is to be hoped, if he 
attempts another child’s book, he will describe scenes and events, with which a 
greater number of children can be fairly supposed familiar, as upon this its interest 
and usefulness will in a great degree depend. 


LAW. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Supreme Court of the 

United States, February Term, 1825. By Henry Wheaton. Vol. X. 
New York. 1825. 8vo. pp. 504. 


This volume contains, besides what is stated in its title, sixty-six pages filled with 
official documents relating principally to the slave-trade, and decisions of the Eng- 
glish Courts upon several cases, and a Spanish Decree and Portuguese Edict touch- 
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ing the same subject. To these documents references are made in the course of the 
Reports, To the whole is annexed an iadex to the principal matters in the volume. 


MEDICINE. 


Contributions to Physiological and Pathological Anatomy. By John 
D. Godman, M. D. Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology. Philadelphia. 


The New-England Journal of Medicine and Surgery. Vol. XIV. No. 3. 
Boston. 


MISCELLAN E0US. 


The African Repository, and Colonial Journal. Vol. I. No. IV- 
Washington, D. C. 

Philadelphia Magazine. No. 6. 

An Oration, delivered on Monday, Fourth of July, 1825, in Com- 
memoration of American Independence, before the Supreme Executive 
of the Commonwealth, and the City Council and Inhabitants of the City 
of Boston. By Charles Sprague. Svo. pp. 31. Boston. 

The New York Review, and Atheneum Magazine, No. 2, for July, 1825. 

Boston Monthly Magazine. No 2, for July, 1825. Boston. 

An Oration, delivered in the Capitol in the City of Washington, on 
the Fourth of July, 1825. By Ashbury Dickens, Esq. Washington, D.C. 

An Oration, delivered at Lexington, on the Fourth of July, 1825. By 
Caleb Stetson. Cambridge. 1825. 8vo. pp. 20 

An Oration, delivered at Lancaster, Mass. in celebration of Ameri- 
can Independence, July 4, 1825. By Joseph Willard. Boston. 8vo. pp. 24. 

A Discourse, addressed to the New Hampshire Auxiliary Colonization 
Society, at their first annual meeting, Concord, June 2, 1825. By 
Daniel Dana, D. D. Minister of the Gospel in Londonderry. Published 
by the request of the Society. Concord. 1825. 8vo. pp. 24. 


The Society, before whom this discourse was delivered, has been lately organized, 
by the choice of His Excellency Governor Morril for President, and several of the 
most distinguished men in New Hampshire for Vice Presidents and Managers. 
“The object to which its views shall be exclusively directed,” as stated in the con- 
stitution, “ is the colonization on the coast of Africa, with their own consent, of the 
free people of colour of the United States; and this Society will contribute its funds 
and efforts to the attainment of that object, in aid of the American Colonization So- 
ciety.” Dr Dana states the enormous and increasing evils of “ Slavery” and the 
“ Slave trade,” and urges moral and religious motives for an effort, in conjunction 
with the efforts which are made by distinguished individuals in other parts of our 
country, to free ourselves from the greatest curse which rests upon us. The evi!'s of 
slavery are not to be charged upon any part of our country, nor even upon this 
generation; they have been entailed upon us by others. Many of the most intelli- 
gent and largest slave-holders in our country are as anxious, and even more s0, 
to free themselves from the evil, than any philanthropists can be, who have never 
felt it so directly. But innumerable difficulties present themselves in the way of any 
project for the purpose. Even the Anierican Colonization Society, under the patro- 
nage and sanction of the government of the United States, together with all the 
Auxiliary Societies which have been organized to aid in accomplishing its object, 
though they combine the wealth, and are directed by the intelligence, of the most 
enlightened and philanthropic individuals in every part of our country, seem to us 
almost totally inadequate to the magnitude of their undertaking. The evil is too 
deep-rooted to be eradicated by any means which have been, or can well be brought 
to bear upon it. It is interwoven with the constitution of the United States, and is 
blended with all the institutions of many of the subordinate states. If no private 
and local interests were to be invaded, and no obstructions on this account to be 
encountered and overcome, it must take many generations to produce any very sen- 
sible diminution of its effects. It may be mitigated, by well directed efforts of the 
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benevolent and philanthropic, but all human means (would to God it were other- 
wise!) seem, at present, too feeble to remove it. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History of New York. Vol. I. No. 9. 
for June, 1825. 


roETRY. 


A Defence of Col. William Lovetruth Bluster, in a Letter to William 
Wagtail, Esq. done into Verse, by Mr Aminidab Sledgehammer, Poet 
Laureate of Catahoola. 12mo. pp. 11. New-Orleans. 


THEOLOGY. 


Four Sermons on the Atonement. Ist. The Necessity of the Atone- 
ment. 2d. Its Nature. 3d. Its Nature. 4th. Its Extent. By Nathan 
S.S. Beman, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Troy. New-York. 

The Missionary Herald. Vol. XXI. No. 7. for July, 1825. 

Reply to the Review of Dr Beecher’s Sermon (delivered at Worcester, 
Mass.) which appeared in the Christian Examiner for January, 1824. 
By the Author of the Sermon. Price 25 cents. Boston. 

A Sermon, delivered in Newburyport. By the late Rev. Christopher 
Bridge Marsh, formerly Pastor of the North Congregational Church in 
this town. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 20. Newburyport. 

The Christian Spectator. Vol. VII. No.7. for July, 1825. 

A Funeral Sermon on the Death of the Rev. John Summerfield, 
preached in Light Street Church, June 26th, 1825. By the Rev. 
Samuel Merwin, containing a brief Account of his Life, Last Llness, and 
Death. 8vo. Baltimore. 

A View of the Human Heart. By Barbara Allan Simon, Author of 
the “ Evangelical Review of Modern Genius.” Intended for the In- 
struction of Youth in the Fundamental Doctrines of Christianity, &c. 
Illustrated by numerous cepperplate Engravings. New York. 

Biblical Repertory. Vol. I No. 3. for July, 1825. Princeton, N. J. 

A Sermon, in two Parts, preached to the Church in Brattle Square, 
with Notes Historical and Biographical. By John G. Palfrey, Pastor 
ef the Church. 8vo. pp. 81. Boston. 

The Literary and Evangelical Magazine. Vol. VIII. No. 7. Rich- 
mond, Va. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The Fashionable Tour, in 1825. An Excursion to the Springs, Ni- 
agara, Quebec, and Boston. 18mo. pp. 169. Saratoga Springs. 

This makes three little volumes, which we have seen within a few weeks, all of 
which have for their object to give short and instructive descriptions of the various 
places now become the resorts of those who travel for pleasure or for health. The 
title of this book is not very distinct. and gives us no idea of what we are to expect 
from a perusal of it. It would make all the difference in the world, whence a man 
started in his “excursion to the Springs, Niagara, Quebec, and Boston;” and he 
might have come from Canada, Ohio, or the Moon, for aught we are informed in the 
title of this volume. 1t is very important to have a clear, full, and honest tide page 
to every book; as many have only time to read that part of most publications. 
It is the business of the author or the publishers, certainly not of reviewers, to sup- 
ply this great defect in many of the books which are daily issuing from the press. 

This ‘Tour opens with a short description of Philadelphia, then passes to New 
York, describing the principal towns on the route. From New York the author takes 
us up the Hudson to Albany, giving short accounts of the villages and cities on both 
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banks of the river. From Albany he proceeds to Saratoga, makes the usual excur- 

sion to Lake George, and then leaves Saratoga for Utica. All the principal places 
on the routes are sketched, and anecdotes and facts relating to them are stated. 
From Utica we are taken to Niagara, and thence by Lake Ontario to Montreal and 
Quebec, almost as soon as we can write a sentence. The return from Quebec is 
by way of Lake Champlain and Burlington, through Albany, to Boston. — And 
another route, also more direct, from Burlington to Boston, is described. Those 
about to take this journey, or any part of it, will find the book full of interesting 
facts relating to the various places through which they must pass. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


A Treatise on the Conduct of the Understanding. By John Locke, 
Gent. Boston. 1825. 18mo. pp. 132. 

Locke's Essay on the Conduct of the Understanding is too well known and too 
highly appreciated to derive any advantage from our commendation. We will, 
therefore, only express the pleasure we feel at seeing this valuable tract printed in 
a form which gives every student access to it, without the expense of buying the 
whole “ works" of the author. We know of no book of the same size with this, 
which will afford the student a better exercise for his mind, or give him a better 
knowledge of the common obstacles, which present themselves in the way of the in- 
quiries which he must constantly make in a course of liberal studies. John Locke, 
Gent. is a patriarch, after all, in the science of Metaphysics, and we are sorry to see 
him thrust aside so unceremoniously, to give place to later writers. He may be 
wrong in some of his speculative opinions in metaphysics, but these a judicious 
instructer may correct. He undoubtedly has sometimes a homely manner of ex- 
pressing himself. But his ideas are always clear, and he never attempted to adorn 
them at the expense of clearness. He will give more and a better discipline to the 
minds of his young readers (which is certainly one principal object in studying 
metaphysics) than ‘all the round about and splendid vagaries of Stewart, or the elo- 
quent talk of his successor Brown. 


The History of the Emperors who have reigned in Europe and Part 
of Asia, from the Time of Julius Cesar to Napoleon. Translated from 
the French, by Mrs Sarah Ann Harris. New York. 

History of the Expedition to Russia, undertaken by the Emperor 
Napoleon, in the year 1812. By General Count Philip De Segur. 
With a Map. 8vo. pp. 546. Boston. 

Operative Mechanic and British Machinist, being a practical Dis- 
play of the Manufactories and Mechanic Arts of the United Kingdom. 
By John Nicholson, Esq. Civil Engineer. 2 vols. 8vo. One of Plates. 
New York. 

The Lives of the Novelists. By Sir Walter Scott. Philadelphia. 

The Forester. By the Author of “ Lights and Shadows.” 1 vol. 12mo. 
New York. 

A Tour in Germany and some of the Southern Provinces of the Aus- 
trian Empire; in the Years 1820, 1821, and 1822. By John Russell, 
Esq. Reprinted from the second Edinburgh Edition. 8vo. pp. 469. 


Boston. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The article on Italian Lyrical Poetry, though in type, 
is necessarily postponed, on account of the unusual length of the Reviews and the 


List of New Publications. 
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